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THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WARS OF PERU* 


Gray 


Grambling College, La. 


The difficulties that led to the civil strife that plagued Peru for 
almost two decades probably began when Francisco Pizarro 
returned from Spain in 1529. Having obtained various honors 
for himself and only minor privileges for his partner, Pizarro 
made it possible for the seeds of jealousy to germinate in 
Almagro’s heart. 

After the conquest of Peru, Hernando Pizarro, one of the 
brothers of Francisco, went to Spain with the king’s share of the 
treasure. While there he obtained a knighthood for himself and 
vast territories for his brother and Almagro. Under the royal 
order, Francisco’s portion would begin at Santiago on the coast 
1° 50’ N. and extend south for some 200 leagues (later increased 
to 270). Almagro’s portion would begin where Pizarro’s ended. 
There soon arose a bitter discussion over the disposition of the 


* For another section of the same thesis from which this article is taken, 
see Primitive Man, XXIV (1951), 1-9. 
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56 PRIMITIVE MAN 


city of Cuzco which lay near the boundary of the two territories. 
Both Pizarro and Almagro claimed it, but before the problem was 
settled Almagro left to conquer Chile. 

If Almagro had found riches in Chile, probably the period of 
the civil wars would have never occurred, but Chile was barren, 
and Almagro returned empty-handed. Before leaving on his 
Chilean adventure, Almagro had agreed with Pizarro that, on the 
boundary question, both would abide by the decision of an arbi- 
trator. But Almagro, on his return from Chile, seized Cuzco by 
treachery and force. Thus began the costly and bloody conflict 
between the Almagros and Pizarros, which eventually cost them 
their lives, and which marked the opening of a civil war in Peru 
which lasted for about two decades. 

Following the death of the two leaders of the conquest a series 
of erratic rebellions took place. Diego Almagro, son of Adelantado 
Almagro, rebelled in 1541 but was defeated by Viceroy Castro at 
Chupas in 1542. In 1544, Gonzalo Pizarro, because of the at- 
tempted enforcement of the New Laws, rebelled against the 
crown. This uprising was quelled in 1548 by President Gasca. 
In 1553, Francisco Hernandez Giron, another dissatisfied con- 
quistador, rebelled against the crown. Though colorful, the Giron 
rebellion was short-lived. By 1555 that rebel’s forces had suc- 
cumbed to the power of royal authority. But it appears that the 
full impact of the civil wars did not end here, for the aftermath 
of the internal strife caused great economic strain on the colony 
for two years more. Actually, the period of the Spanish Civil 
Wars in Peru lasted from about 1537 to 1557.1. Throughout these 
years of strife, the African was caught between loyalist and rebel 
forces and accounts reveal that Negroes served well on both 
sides. 

Probably the first exhibitions relative to the value of the Negro 
slave as a soldier in South America were made apparent during 
the Spanish conquest of Peru. As companions of exploration, as 


1 Pedro Cieza de Leon, The War of Las Salinas, trans. by Clements 
Markham (London, 1923), p. 2. 
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executioners, carriers, and general supply troops Negroes gave 
good account of themselves, though even before coming to Peru 
the loyalty and fighting quality of the Negro was widely recog- 
nized in Europe and Africa. 

An unsigned letter of 1548 refers to a Negro artillery captain 
who had come to Peru with Hernando Pizarro.?, This Negro was 
Gonzalo Mesa who first received recognition in the Battle of Las 
Salinas while fighting on the side of Hernando Pizarro against 
Adelantado Diego de Almagro. Later he was named captain of 
artillery for the Charcas expedition under Pedro de Candia in 
1538 and in time turned against Hernando.’ 


2“... Consigo el Candia un captain que era de color negro hombre 
muy onrrado que avia venido con Hernando Pizarro y era captain del 
artilleria y hizolo aquel dia muy bien con su artilleria. .. .” R. Levillier, 
Gobernantes del Peru (Madrid, 1921) II, 405. ; 

3 Cieza de Leon contends that Alonso de Mesa was named captain of 
artillery for the Charcas expedition. Mendiburu, however, asserts that the 
artillery captain who went to Charcas under Candia was Gonzalo Mesa. 
Gonzalo Mesa, Mendiburu explains, has been confused many times with 
Alonso de Mesa, and Herrera, he further asserts, is in repeated error con- 
cerning the achievements of these two men. Mendiburu explains that 
Gonzalo Mesa was a citizen of Toledo, but that nothing else is known of 
him until he is cited as having participated with Hernando Pizarro in the 
Battle of Las Salinas against Diego de Almagro. After this battle, he says, 
Gonzalo, not Alonso, marched with Candia to Charcas. It is certain that 
one Mesa went to Charcas with Candia and that individual appears to be 
the same Negro captain cited by Levillier. Levillier in his letter mentioned 
above refers to this Negro captain simply as the Negro captain of artillery 
on the Charcas expedition. But since there was only one Charcas expedi- 
tion under Candia, the captain referred to by Cieza as corrected by 
Mendiburu and this Negro captain referred to by Levillier presumably are 
one and the same man. In Levillier’s account that writer states that after 
the Charcas expedition Hernando Pizarro was forced to dispose of this , 
Negro captain for reasons of treason and bad conduct. Cieza’s account 
reveals that the captain of artillery on the Charcas expedition was hanged 
for conspiring to assassinate Hernando Pizarro. According to documents 
in the Harkness Collection Alonso de Mesa was a witness to certain trans- 
actions in Peru as late as 1581, while the Mesa of the Charcas expedition 
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58 PRIMITIVE MAN 


This letter appears to be the earliest account of the civil wars 
that reveals the presence of a Negro combatant in the position of a 
professional soldier in Peru. Although the letter does not say so, 
it seems likely that the Negro’s performance at Las Salinas was 
instrumental in his being named captain of artillery for the 
Candia expedition into Chareas. The events that prompted him 
to turn against Hernando Pizarro are not known. It is certain, 
however, that there was a conspiracy to assassinate Hernando 
during the course of the Charcas expedition and that the colored . 
artillery captain was back of it. 

Clearly this Negro had a very persuasive manner and enor- 
mous influence. How else would he have been able to persuade 
the whole Chareas expedition save Candia to join in his plot? 
Hernando, it appears, recognized the danger of the Negro’s 
ability. At any rate, after killing him, he pardoned all the other 
conspirators including a captain Villagran who had a very active 
part in the conspiracy. 

In considering this Negro, one is forced to ponder upon his 
ambitious nature in wanting to assassinate Hernando Pizarro. 
Surely at this time Hernando was one of the most powerful men 
in Peru. That a Negro would dare to conspire against so im- 
portant a man is significant and it seems to represent the daring 
spirit that characterized the Negro during the period of the civil 
wars. 

Very little information is to be found on the role of the Negro 
in the civil rebellion of Diego Almagro, the lad, though some 
light on this phase of Peruvian history is revealed by Saco. 
When Vaca de Castro, the viceroy of Peru, conquered young 
Almagro in the valley of Chupas in 1542, the Negroes in the 
viceroy’s army committed great cruelties against the conquered.‘ 


was hanged in 1539. It seems certain then, that Gonzalo rather than 
Alonso went to Charcas with Candia. Manuel de Mendiburu, Diccionario 
Historico Biografico del Peru (Lima, 1933), VII, 373-376. Harkness Col- 
lection, Library of Congress, Nos. 680, 714, 979. 

4 Jose Antonio Saco, Historia de Esclavitud, (4 vols., Havana, 1938), II, 
26. 
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Though at Chupas Negroes are known to have been present on 
the royalist side, the writer found no record of Negroes on the 
opposing side. 

Negroes participated more effectively and in greater numbers 
during the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro. Saco says that when 
Gonzalo Pizarro defeated Viceroy Blasco Nufiez de Vela in 1546, 
some six hundred Negro harquebusiers fought valorously against 
the loyalists who likewise had Negro slaves in their camp.> These 
Negroes, Saco adds, committed many atrocities. One of them 
who belonged to Licentiate Carvajal, cut off the head of the 
defeated viceroy. 

With the death of Vela, President Gasca was commissioned by 
the crown to attempt to put an end to the situation in Peru. 
Naturally both sides began making extensive preparations for a 
decisive conflict. At Nombre de Dios some eighteen Negroes 
served Casca as armorers. Writing to the king from Nombre de 
Dios on June 1, 1546, Gasca observed that even with a full num- 
ber of Negroes to prepare his soldiers, the royal forces were still 
not strong enough to attack Gonzalo.® 

The chroniclers who treat of this rebellion do not have very 
much to say about the part played in it by the Negro soldier. 
Yet, Negroes served in large numbers with Pizarro as artillery 
men, executioners, carriers, and supply and service troops.’ The 


5 Ibid. Saco is the only author to mention such a large number of Negro 
combat troops. He gives as his sources both Herrera and Garcilaso. This 
writer has checked both these authors but has been unable to find direct 
mention of such a large number of Negro participants in that battle. 
Garcilaso’s account of the above situation gives a total of some four hun- 
dred and fifty Negro participants; Herrera’s figures are somewhat less. 
However, on the authority of Saco, that author’s figures are quoted here. 
Negro troops were sometimes cruel because they were obliged to be. Fol- 
lowing the Battle of Guarina, for example, Carvajal ordered some Negroes 
to slay the wounded. Fernando Montesinos, Anales del Peru (Madrid, 
1906), I, p. 188. 

6 Levillier, op. cit., p. 394. 

7 Garcilaso de la Vega, The Royal Commentaries of Peru (London, 1688), 
p. 846. Saco, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 
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royalists too seem to have been dependent to some extent on the 
service of Negroes, and President Gasca apparently entertained 
the highest praise for the Negro soldiers who served under him. 
There is other information on Negroes who helped Gonzalo 
Pizarro. In 1546, among the vecinos and moradores of Arequipa 
who contributed for a company against Diego Centeno was the 
certain mulatto Caspar Perez who gave the sum of fifty pesos. 
Although some Castilians contributed larger sums, Caspar’s con- 
tribution was equal to that of eight vecinos and four moradores.* . | 
There is no indication as to the man’s business or occupation t 
which might explain the source of his money. Still another hint 
regarding the value of the Negro to the cause of the king during 
the rebellion of Gonzalo is found in a document dated February 
25, 1549, which says that as a reward for faithful service rendered 
His Majesty under the banner of Licenciado de la Gasca, Alonso 
Gutierrez, a Negro, was named towncrier of Arequipa.’ 


8 Victor M. Barriga, Documentes Para la Historia de Arequipa—1534- 
1538 (Arequipa, 1939), I, 229. 
® Yo el Licenciado Pedro de la Gasca del concejo de S. M. de la santa y 
general inquisicion e su presidente destos reynos y provincias del Peru—Por 
cuanto Alonso Gutierrez de color negro en Tierra Firme acudistes a la voz 
de S. M. e binistes en mi compafiia haziendo lo que os fue mandado e 
serbistes a S. M. en el allanamiento e castigo de Gonzalo Pizarro e de 
sus secuaces hallandoos en la batalla de Xaquixaguana devaxo del estan- 
darte rreal—por la presente en nombre de S. M. vos probeo e hago merced 
a beneplacito de S. M. e mio en un real nombre de la pregoneria de la cibdad 
de Arequipa que por S. M. an sido e son nombrados en las otras cibdades e 
villas destos reynos e por la presente encargo e mando al concejo justicia 
rregimiento cavalleros escuderos oficiales e hombres buenos de la dicha 
cibdad de Arequipa estando juntos en un cabildo segun que lo an de uso e 
de costumbre os reciban al dicho oficio e os ayan e tengan por tal pregonero 
de la dicha cibdad y usen y exersan con vos el dicho oficio segun e de la 
manera que lo suelen usar los otros pregoneros e vos guarden e hagan 
guarder todas las honras gracias franquezas e libertades que por razon del 
dicho officio vos deben ser guardadas en guisa que vos no mengue ende cosa I 
alguna que yo por la presente he porpuesto e que por ello o por ninguno 
dellos no seais recibido al dicho oficio desde agora para entonces y desde } 
entonces. fecha on los reyes a veynte e cinco de hebrero de mill le 
quinientes e quarenta e nueve anos 


El! Licienciado Gasca por 
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The Negro played a much more important part during the 
Giron uprising. Now the Negro really came into his own. He 
was formed into separate line companies and was given the 
opportunity to display his worth not only as a service force but 
also as a line soldier. During this rebellion the Negro also served 
in mixed units.’° 

Since the beginning of the civil rebellions in Peru, the number 
of Negro participants steadily increased. One Negro is cited as 
having participated in the rebellion of Adelantado Almagro on 
the royalist side. Many Negroes, on the other hand, are men- 
tioned as having participated on the royalist side against Almagro 
the Lad. During the rebellion of Gonzalo hundreds are referred 
to as having helped both sides. During the Giron rebellion 
Negroes in even greater numbers were involved, and, as Saco says, 
“in the manner of earlier disturbances, both sides called their 
Negro slaves as auxiliaries and in this fashion prepared them- 
selves to fight.11 At Nazca, Giron had two hundred and fifty 
blacks who took the field with him and participated actively 
throughout the encounter.’ Shortly after this battle, owing in 
part to the widespread fame of these Negro warriors, their num- 
ber with Giron soon passed three hundred.** At the Battle of 
Pucara Negroes were also present in large numbers. From an 
unsigned letter of this engagement written in Havana in May 
1555, we learn that many Negroes, deserting from the royalist-, 


mandado de su senoria Juan de Ablestia. Jbid., p. 277. A certain Alons» 
Gutierrez is cited as having been in Arequipa as early as 1530. A documen: 
dated September 13, 1539, relating to those citizens who were being nomi- 
nated as regidores in perpetuity for the city of the frontier of the Chach:- 
poyas, by the Marques Pizarro, lists a certain Alonso Gutierrez. In th's 
document Gutierrez is simply listed as a citizen though it is possible tht 
both the towncrier and the regidor could be the same man. Harkness C~’- 
lection, Library of Congress, No. 1069. 

10 Mufioz Manuscripts, N.Y.P.L., Rich 2, folio 350. Garcilaso, op. c't., 
p. 969. 

11 Saco, op. cit., IT, 34. 

12 [bid. 

13 [bid. 
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were still flocking to Giron’s banner.’* The letter says, ‘a squad- 
dron of more than two hundred and fifty Negroes had been 
brought into Giron’s camp disciplined in the art of war, with 
lances and harquebuses, with their banners and bugles, and with 
them under another banner were the Spanish harquebusiers.” *° 
In this battle, these Negroes “disciplined in the art of war,” were 
instrumental in capturing the quarters of the royal troops.’* But 
the war was going badly for Giron, and in his desperation, he 
called some Negroes to the colors on the premise that they would © 
be given freedom. A letter of Bravo de Saravia to the Council of 
Indes written in Lima, dated January 12, 1555, reveals that along 
with six hundred Spaniards, Giron had some two hundred and 
eighty Negroes with him at this time who in the name of liberty 
had been called together and armed." 

On the side of the royalists it appears that Negroes were also 
used, but apparently not so widely as by Giron. The Negroes in 
the royal camp were evidently used as auxiliaries although some 
small numbers were formed into separate companies with Indians 
and Spaniards. Captain Gomez Davila, for example, one of the 


founders and a citizen of Huanuco, utilized many Negro slaves 
as auxiliaries.’* According to Garcilaso, President Gasca, follow - 
ing the example of Girén or perhaps because he was short of men, 
formed two squadrons of Negroes and Indians.’® Again, there 
were about one hundred Spaniards and twenty Negroes under 
General Diego de Alvarado.”° 7 

Before the defeat at Villacori, Garcilaso says, 


14“En este tiempo pasaron de nuestro campo al de francisco Hernandez 
e tres e quatro soldados e muchos negros.” Muifioz Manuscripts, N.Y.P.L. 
Rich 2, folio 349a. 

15 [bid., folio 350a. 

16 Garcilaso, op. cit., pp. 824-25. 

17 Mufioz Manuscripts, N.Y.P.L., Rich 2, folio 341b. 

18 Roberto Mac-Lean y Estenos, Negros en el Nuevo Mundo (Lima, 
1948), 18. 

19 Garcilaso, op cit., pp. 824-25. 

20 Tbid., p. 960. 
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Francisco Hernandez had raised a company of Negroes 
consisting of about a hundred and fifty black fellows which 
he had taken out of the several plantations, villages and 
colonies which he had plundered to which he afterwards 
added above three hundred Ethiopian soldiers; and to en- 
courage them better he formed them into companies distinct 
from the others. Of those, he ordained a captain general 
named Mr. John, who was an excellent carpenter and had 
been slave to Antonio Altamirano. Their lieutenant was 
master Antonio to whom a principal soldier of the king’s 
camp had appointed their captains and gave them leave to 
make choice and to select their own colors. All these things 
the Negroes performed very handsomely and provided a 
means to invite and allure many of that race from the king’s 
camp; who feeling their relatives and kindred so highly 
honoured and advanced in the camp of Girén were induced 
to follow their example and so were engaged against their 
masters during all the time of this war.”* 


The rebels made great use of these soldiers and sent them 
abroad with a small party of Spaniards to forage and gather 
provisions. The Indians were in constant fear of them and in 
order to escape from their cruelties, readily supplied the Negroes 
with whatever was available. This unlimited seizure of pro- 
visions by the rebels was the cause of great famine and distress 
which later was experienced in Peru.2? So effective were Girén’s 
Negroes in gathering supplies that before 1554 the whole country- 
side lay bare.** The royal forces, greatly alarmed by the actions 
of these Negroes, aptly named them Girén’s “black guard.” 
Girén, quick to recognize the importance of his “black guard,” 
sent them far and wide to seize whatever provisions that might 
service the royal cause. This method of attack proved successful. 
Whenever the rebel army rested, orders were given to the Negroes 
as well as to Spaniards to plunder the people and burn their 
homes.** 


21 Tbid., p. 938. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Tbid., pp. 960-66. 
24 Tbid., p. 955. 
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On more than one occasion black troops were used to deceive 
the enemy. On Girdén’s side, Garcilaso says, 


. . . they mounted their Indians and Negroes on horses 
and mules and put lances and clubs in their hands and drew 
them up into a warlike arrangement, and that the enemy 
might not discover the quality of this rabble they placed 
three or four files of Spaniards in the front well appointed 
and armed to cover the Negroes and Indians in their disguise 
and then of the infantry they arranged another squadron of 
the same condition. The disguise was effective for the 
enemy did not attack.”* 


The Negro participated very actively in Girén’s rebellion. On 
the rebel side, Negroes were used as combatants and supply 
troops; they were formed into separate and mixed companies; 
functioned as artillerymen, infantrymen, spies, company officers, 
service soldiers and executioners. The Negroes fought and over- 
came Spanish soldiers and former masters. Along with Spanish 
rebels, Negro raiding units sacked the countryside, spread fear 
and terror among the Indians and often threatened the very 
supply lifelines of the royal forces. Probably inspired by the 
promise of liberty, the Negroes were quick to take up arms 
against their masters and appear to have fought with reckless 
daring. The Negroes, on the other hand, were not so numerous 
on the royalist side partly because they were offered less. 

The participation of the blacks in the civil wars had a lasting 
influence in Peru. It was not uncommon, following the years of 
rebellion, to hear that a slave had attempted to take the life of 
his master. And after some scattered successes, the whites, prob- 
ably more in fear of their security than of anything else, began to 
enact very stiff and rigid laws against the possession of firearms 
by Negroes. *° In this same connection Garcilaso has an interest- 
ing account of the attempted capture of a runaway Negro. 


25 [bid., pp. 824-25. 
26 Libros de Cabildo de Lima (Lima, 1935), I, 191. Recopilacion, Lib. 
7, tit. 5, ley 7. Saco believes that the prohibition of arms by the Spaniards 
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When the royal army was about two days’ march from 
Parihuanacocha, a bold action was performed by a certain 
Negro which alarmed the king’s forces. Captain Diego de 
Almendras, according to the usual custom, did often 
separate from the army to shoot wild beasts of which there 
were very many in these deserts. And being in this manner 
one day upon the ramble, it was his fortune to meet amidst 
those rocks with a Negro belonging to sergeant major 
Villavicencio, who had run away and whom Almendras would 
have bound and brought back to his master. The Negro 
stood still as if he would have submitted but as soon as 
Almendras came near him thinking to bind his hands, the 
Negro swooped down and caught hold of the ankles of 
Almendras’ legs, and running his hand against his breast 
threw him backwards; and with his own dagger and sword 
gave him so many wounds that he left him dead. After 
which the Negro fled to his relatives and kindred who were 
with Giron and having recounted to them his brave exploit 
by whieh he made his escape they all rejoiced and glorified 
in the action each boasting of it as if it had been done by 
himself. A young man of mongrel race, half Spaniard and 
half Indian, being with Almendras and seeing his master on 
the ground and ill treated in this manner took the Negro by 
the shoulders to free his master of him. But Almendras 
being sensible that he was mortally wounded called to the 
youth to flee before he was killed by the Negro. Such was 
the end of the poor gentleman who lost his life hunting 
another man’s Negro.?? 


Many Negroes, refusing to accept slavery again, became 
bandits and highwaymen. In some localities these outlaws 
became so daring that it was necessary to send troops against 
them.”* As Saco wrote: 


If necessity justified the arming of Negro slaves in the 
moments of great conflict, good politics condemned it, 


was definitely enacted to insure the Castilian’s security, but despite the 
rigid controls and prohibitions, having tasted the power of arms during the 
years of civil strife many Negroes were reluctant to embrace their former 
place under the Spanish yoke. Saco, op. cit., II, pp. 27-28. 

27 Garcilaso, op. cit., p. 940. 

28 Ibid. 
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because thus they were being accustomed to the practices 
of war, they were inspired by the feeling of their own power; 
and teaching them to turn their arms against the whites 
themselves, the foundations of slavery, which cannot exist 
without the most blind obedience, were undermined.”® 


29 “Si la necesidad justificaba que en los momentos de gran conflicto se 
armase a los negros esclavos, la buena politica lo condenaba, porque asi se 
les iba acostumbrando a las practicas de la guerra, inspirdbales el senti- 
miento de sus propias fueraz, y ensefandoles a volver sus armas contra los 
blancos, se socavaban los fundamentos de la esclavidad que no puede existir 
sin la mas ciega obediencia.” Saco, op. cit., II, 26-27. 
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SOME CUSTOMS RELATED TO ARIKARA INDIAN CHILD 
LIFE* 
Sister M. Inez Hivcer, O.8.B. 


St. Cloud Hospital School of Nursing 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


An expectant Arikara mother must not look at any unusual or 
repulsive thing, especially not at a dead person or a dead animal. 
“T knew a child that squirmed a good deal; people said that the 
mother must have been frightened by a snake while carrying the 
child. When the mother insisted she had not seen a snake, people 
said she must have been frightened by one in a dream.” Neither 
the expectant mother nor her husband should look at a deformed 
person or animal since doing so will cause the child to have 
similar deformities. The informant knew of no food taboos nor 
of food or conduct prescriptions for either parent. 

Ways of producing fertility are not known. “I am certain that 
our people knew of no way; if they had known any, they would 
have told me about it. I was having no children.” Parents had 
no preference regarding boys or girls. The sex of the unborn 
child was predicted: if the fetus lay near the sternum, the mother 
was carrying a girl; if low in the pelvis, a boy. Also, if the child 
was conceived during the first quarter of the moon, it was a girl; 
if during the last quarter, a boy. “ And that is probably quite 
nearly correct. Recently I was at the Indian hospital on the 
reservation, and while there I asked the nurse if there were many 
babies. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘just a load of girls was born this past 
week.’ And that was during the first quarter of the moon.” 


* Helen Crows Heart, an Arikara of the Fort Berthold Reservation of 
North Dakota, gave me the information contained in the present article 
in 1942. I am grateful to her for it. It is not certain that all traits men- 
tioned are institutional. 
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Abortifacients are known. “I have been told that some of the old 
people know a medicine that can be taken for that purpose.” 

A midwife assisted at birth. She inherited knowledge related 
to midwifery, such as the use of certain herbs, from her mother, 
who in turn had gotten it from her mother. “And so it went way,. 
way back. Even today the midwife in our area of the reserva- 
tion, although she is a high school graduate, practices midwifery 
in the old Indian way. She considers her knowledge of it too 
sacred to be given up. She got it from her mother, before her 
mother died. In the early days a midwife was paid several 
blankets, some shawls, and perhaps a horse, for her services. 
Never was she given money; money had no value for such 
services. The medicine man was not called in to assist at a 
delivery ; in fact, no man was ever present during it.” 

Fontanels were not treated, but the child’s head was covered 
with a little cap to keep it warm. The informant had not heard 
that the spirit passed in and out of the child’s body through the 
fontanels, as is believed by some tribes. The navel cord was not 
saved, she said. 

Secundines, including the placenta, were wrapped into cloth 
and placed into the crotch of a tree, high enough so dogs and 
other animals could not reach them; they were never burned or 
buried. ‘‘When I was a child, we children often walked to Fish- 
hook Village, not far from old Fort Berthold. There we could 
see many, many bundles in the trees. I often saw them myself. 
They contained the afterbirths.” ‘ 

A child born with a caul or teeth was known to be a mentally 
alert child. The caul was not saved, nor considered sacred; it 
was disposed of with the secundines. “If in later years a person 
who had been born with teeth or with a caul did a smart thing, 
people would say that this person had been born with that pre- 
rogative.”” The informant had not heard that a child born with 
teeth or sears or marks of any kind was an old Indian reborn. 

Head shaping was not a custom. “I have heard that other tribes 
do that.” Twins were not predicted, nor were they or their 
mother considered different from other persons. 
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Formerly a child was nursed until it was two or three years old. 
“T know of a boy who nursed when he was five years old.” A 
nursing mother is encouraged to drink fluids, for it will increase 
her milk flow. Neither food taboos nor food prescriptions have 
to be observed by her. The informant had not heard that a 
nursing mother should not stand near the fire, since the heat 
might dry her milk flow. A child was weaned by being separated 
from its mother, usually by being taken to the home of its grand- 
parents. “That is what my mother said they did to me. My 
grandpa came and got me and took me to their home.” 

The informant had not heard of any infanticide. Neither had 
she heard of incest, a repellent thought to her. An unmarried 
mother was spoken of as “A foolish woman;” her child, as “They 
do not know who its father is,” or “That one has no father.” A 
person born out of wedlock is thus spoken of all through his life. 
However, neither as a child nor at any time of life is such a 
person shunned or ignored because of it. 

There were no customs regarding a child’s first laugh, first 
word, first step, or first tooth. Nevertheless, each deciduous 
tooth, as it fell out, was given to a dog to eat. “It is said that 
this will make a strong and healthy person of the child.” In the 
old days the hair was never cut. “They were proud of their 
hair.” 

No hole was cut into the sole of the child’s moccasins, as is 
done by the Chippewa. In former times, however, it was cus- 
tomary to save all worn out moccasins of the child until such time 
as he would have attained a sense of reason. The moccasins 
were strung together. “I have seen such strings of moccasins. In 
fact, all of the child’s worn out clothes were saved until it showed 
sense. The clothes were then tied into a bundle and the bundle 
and the string of moccasins were thrown into the Big Missouri. 
Never, never were a baby’s clothes burned.” 

If a baby takes sick, the midwife who assisted at its delivery 
is called in to care for it. An earache, however, is treated by the 
medicine man. “He will put some embers on something, like a 
little tin cover of a jar, and put crushed cedar bark on these.— 
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There are four kinds of cedar but only one kind can be used in 
this treatment——Then he mixes some finely ground herbs with 
beef tallow. Sometimes today he uses skunk oil; formerly he 
used buffalo tallow. He holds this mixture over the embers to 
make it nearly liquid, and then rubs it in the ear and all about 
the ear. Next he holds the child over the fumes of cedar and 
herbs, moving it around a little.” 

Formerly, bodies of the dead were sometimes placed on rocks; 
usually, however, they were put up on scaffolds made by erecting 
four poles. “When I was a child and we lived at Fishhook 
Village, burials were on scaffolds. If the wind blew from the 
direction of the scaffolds, the odor was terrible, terrible. I can 
still remember that bodies of dead babies were put into trunks, 
and the trunks set upon scaffolds.” 

As to forecasting weather, my informant stated: “I remember 
that as a child I heard my cld grandfather say that we were going 
to have a mild winter because the animals were putting on only 
a light fur. He used to say, also, when the moon was shaped 
like this (crescent lying on its back) that it was holding water 
and that there would be a dry season; not much rain or snow 
would fall that year. If the moon hung like this (crescent in 
upright position with horns toward left), heavy rains would soon 
come. And those forecasts were correct. I predict weather in 
the same way today, and since my predictions nearly always 
come true, my husband says to me, ‘You are kind of holy.’ 
Today, when buffalo berries are plentiful in the fall, our tribe 
says that there will be a mild winter, and this always comes true.” 

Her friend, seventy-two-year-old Anna Dawson Wilde, also an 
Arikara, remarked, “Arikara believe that any one of our people 
who possesses knowledge of things that our people hold as sacred, 
or that have come down from very old times, and who tells all he 
knows about them, like all details and all beliefs connected with 
them, will meet with a calamity soon after telling it, even with 
death. For example, the headmen or leaders of the eight lodges 
that make up the Medicine Lodge, must never tell all they know 
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about their lodge. When they meet for the Medicine Lodge cele- 
bration they are seated in this order: Ghost, Deer (some call it 
Elk), Buffalo, Bird (I forget its name), Duck, Owl, Echo, and 
Bear.” 
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